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engineered channels before it can bring its powers to bear.
Thus, for example, the work of social government is not
as such directly accessible to it on account of the jumbled
miscellaneity of the matters involved.

In saying this I must guard myself against being
thought to pronounce on a wholly different question
which might be supposed to be similar. It is, of course,
obvious that governments now existing fail to make use
of much knowledge already established by science and
:apable of immediate application. Even, however, if
his deplorable lag could be abolished, the direct
ipplication of scientific method to government itself as a
tfhole would, with our present powers, be impossible.

After what has been to some extent a digression we
pick up the line of our argument again when we ask
Durselves what part in the scientific method is taken by
what I have called the extended reasoning process. The
history of science is generally supposed to furnish a
wonderful display of the triumphs of human reason. I
must confess that the reading of it does not induce in me
any such grandiose conception of the mind. The separate
steps of progress have rarely been much prepared for by
long flights of rational forecast. Great investigators
seem mostly to have been led from fact to fact ; to have
depended on a kind of intuitive flair for the behaviour of
their material; and to have used reasoning rather for the
planning of their work and the design of experiments than
for elaborate structures of argument.

Although rational and imaginative speculation is of the
greatest general value to science in keeping it from going
dry and orthodox, as an actual implement of research it
has not very much to its credit. Experience has shown
time and again that as soon as science leaves immediate
contact with the facts it begins to lose direction and